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-OVERPRESSURE IN SCHOOLS. 
In this age. of competition with foreign nations, 
education is necessary, yes, even compulsory, in 
order that our nation may hold her honoured 
position among the others. But the modern ideal 
of education, unfortunately, is defective. It is 
not balanced well: it leans to one side—namely, 
the perfection of the mental powers, to the dis- 
paragement of the physical. Both have a right 
to be cultured ; and this was recognised by the 
ancient Greeks, who gave to each equal attention. 
Music and Gymnastics were the two subjects 
taught in their schools. The former comprised 
Science, Literature, and Arithmetic—these being 
mental exercises ; while the latter comprehended 
all physical exercises. We would do well to 
follow their example in this respect, and educate | 
physically as well as mentally, and thus relieve | 
the overpressure which at the present day exists 
in almost every school. The alarming extent of | 
this evil is daily becoming more apparent. If: 
we calmly considered what ové/pressure is, and 
what it entails, we would start with horror to 
think that such a system ever obtained a record 
in the educational annals of this enlightened 
nineteenth century. 

In the first place, what is meant by overpres- 
sure? Literally, it means attempting to fill a 
measure or capacity with more than it can con- 
veniently contain ; and this is what we strive to 
do with the mental capacities of our young people, 
the pride of our nation, our hope for the future, 
It is a well-known fact in the medical profession 
that the bones of a child’s head are not completely 
joined till after the seventh year. Nor is the 
brain so well developed that it can bear severe 
mental strain till at least twelve years of life 
have been reached; so that to force upon the 
child at an early age, when the brain is in a 
tender and growing condition, studies that require 
matured mental effort, is to cause such injury to 
its delicate tissues, by dint of over-exertion, that 
they become as it were congested by the surcharge 


of blood. 


It may not be generally known that mental 
effort causes a flow of blood to the blood-vessels 
of the brain. But every one will admit that 
delicate elastic vessels which are often over-filled 
will in time lose their elasticity. This is decidedly 
the case when the tender and growing vessels in 
the head of a child are too frequently gorged 
with blood. Thus, the precocious child being 
forced to a point beyond which he cannot go, 
loses to a certain extent his brain-power, and 
seldom afterwards exhibits that brightness of 
intellect which was the unfortunate cause of his 
forced education. Like a plant taken from a 
hothouse, he lacks that robustness and vigour 
which belong to those who have developed their 
faculties in the open air of natural training. 
Nay, even worse than that—his mental power 
may fail, break down, and reason may be im- 
paired. Unfortunately, this result is only too 
common, and yet the march of forced education 
proceeds, in spite of disaster to many hapless 
victims. We find that in our elementary schools 
the requirements of the ‘Code’ press heavily, 
while in the higher-class schools, cramming for 
the examinations has a deleterious effect. 

In the case of dull children, attendance at 
school is irksome, and of little avail in the way 
of education, while the efforts of the instructor 
seem wasted. (This is sometimes due to the 
largeness of the class ; for such children are best 
taught individually, or in small classes, and the 
attempt should not be made to urge them to 
the same standard as their brighter brethren.) 
Weakly, puny youngsters are by the state of their 
physical strength unfitted for prolonged or severe 
mental effort. It is a common thing for the 
mothers of such children to complain that they 
chatter of school and lessons in their sleep, and 
some of them are so nervous that any unexpected 
sound makes them start and tremble. Is not this 
sufficient evidence that in such cases the poor 
little brain has been sadly overtaxed? Then in 
the case of half-starved children, who will deny 
that it is sheer cruelty to force them to undergo 
severe mental strain? Yet these three classes, 
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with few exceptions, are expected to accomplish 
work suited for young people of a totally different 
calibre. 

We are not so lavish in the matter of supplying, 
by legislation, food or fresh air for our youths 
(it would be of greater advantage to the nation 
if we were); but at a great amount of national 
expense, we urge superabundant quantities of 
mental food on undeveloped brains, which by 
their imperfect state are unfitted to digest the 
sane, 

It is only natural that children should learn ; 
but the matter should be placed before them in 
such a simple and agreeable form that they would 
learn in a natural way. It is a strange thing 
that a child experiences but little difficulty in 
learning his mother-tongue, and that, too, at a 
very early age. Why, then, can his studies not 
be so arranged that in an easy and natural manner 
he may acquire the knowledge required of him ? 
Thus his life at school would thoroughly 
enjoyable, instead of being, as it is in many 
cases, a ‘weariness of the flesh. In many of 
our public schools it is quite the custom for 
children of tender years to remain in school for 
over two hours at a time, especially in the after- 
noons, when they cannot fail to feel fatigued with 
the studies of the morning. It is indeed a piti- 
able sight to see in our seminaries row upon row 
of little ones, full of life and vigour, obliged to 
‘sit still,’ during the greater part of five hours 
every school-day. 

Let a visitor pass through almost any of our 
— schools in the morning after the classes 

ave assembled, and he will notice how fresh 
and lively the children seem. Then let him pass 
through the same school before the classes stop 
working for afternoon dismissal, and he cannot 
fail to be struck by the listless, restless, or droop- 
ing appearance of almost every child there. The 
reason for this can be explained by the fact that 
Nature has implanted in all healthy children a 
desire to exercise their limbs; and when this 
natural impulse is ‘cribbed, cabined, and con- 
fined,’ the health of those concerned must neces- 
sarily suffer. 

If for every hour of mental work, ten minutes 
were granted for recreation, that time would not 
be wasted, for cessation from mental labour for 
a time gives the powers of the mind greater 
vigour. The very name ‘recreation’ suggests 
that, and it would not be difficult to find recrea- 
tion which at the same time would amuse and 
instruct. It is surely time that something were 
done to relieve this crying evil of overpres- 
sure. 

One step in the right direction would be to 
abolish lessons in the afternoons, and substitute 
physical work or exercises, which in their turn 
should not be so severe as to overstrain the 
muscles. The proper education of our youths 
is one of the most important topics of the day, 
and in every pes of that education strain or 
overpressure of any kind must be studiously 
avoided. If lessons, and lessons only, with short 
intervals of play, occupied the morning hours, 
when the mental vigour is at its best, the after- 
noon hours might both pleasantly and profitably 
be arranged in giving instruction in physical 
exercises and manual labour. For example, in 


boys’ schools the pupils might be taught the 
elements of some trade or profession. In girls’ 
schools, sewing, cookery, laundry-work, house- 
hold-work, and the elements of such employ- 
ments as are suited to women, might be taught. 
In infant schools, Kindergarten with a view to 
the above might profitably be given ; and in all 
three schools, singing, arill (comprising physical 
exercises and deportment) and art-work—such as 
drawing, painting, modelling, and in the upper 
classes wood-carving—would take up a consider- 
able portion of the time. Thus brain, eye, hand, 
lungs, and limbs would each have their portion 
of training. 

The benefits of following some such system as 
this are quite apparent. The morning hours being 
best suited for brain-work, would be set aside 
for that special branch ; while the change from 
mental to manual labour would be both pleasant 
and refreshing. Financially, it would be useful 
too, for the garments and articles made by the 
children might be disposed of at a price sufficient 
at least to defray the cost of the materials. 

Even if separate trades were not taught, the 
children ates be instructed in the use of tools 
and technical terms; and thus, by having the 
hand as well as the head educated, they would 
become more apt as workmen and workwomen. 
Why is it that for every vacancy that occurs in 
the Civil Service, clerkships, or similar employ- 
ments, there is such an overwhelming number 
of candidates, while the supply of thoroughly 
efficient domestic servants, both male and female, 
seems at its lowest ebb? Can we not trace in 
this superabundance on one hand and deficiency 
on the other the effects of the present system of 
teaching ? 

The object of this paper is not in any way 
to depreciate education—for without that, man’s 
highest powers and qualities lie dormant—but 
to point out prevalent errors in the general 
system of organisation as practised at the present 
day, in the hope that some remedy may be found 
to eliminate these. Let Britain educate her off- 
spring in hand as well as head, in body as well 
as mind, and she will produce a race of stalwart 
sons and well-formed daughters, well developed 
both mentally and physically, and of whom any 
nation might be proud, 


THE SURGEON OF GASTER FELL. 
By A. Conan DoyLe. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I,—HOW THE WOMAN CAME TO KIRKBY- 
MALHOUSE. 


BLEAK and windswept is the little Yorkshire 
town of Kirkby-Malhouse, and harsh and for- 
bidding are the fells upon which it stands. It 
stretches in a single line of gray stone, slate- 
roofed houses, dotted down the furze-clad slope 
of the long rolling moor. To north and to 
south stretch the swelling curves of the York- 
shire uplands, peeping over each other’s backs 
to the skyland, with a tinge of yellow in the 
foreground, which shades away to olive in the 
distance, save where the long gray scars of rock 
protrude through the scanty and barren soil. 
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From the little knoll above the church one may 
see to the westward a fringe of gold upon an 
arc of silver, where the great Morecambe sands 
are washed by the Irish Sea, To the east, 
Ingleborough looms purple in the distance ; 
while Pennigent shoots up the tapering peak, 
whose great shadow, like Nature’s own sun-dial, 
sweeps slowly round over a vast expanse of 
savage and sterile country. 

In this lonely and secluded village, I, James 
Upperton, found myself in the summer of 85, 
Little as the wild hamlet had to offer, it con- 
tained that for which I yearned above all things 
—seclusion and freedom from all which might 
distract my mind from the high and weighty 
subjects which engaged it. I was weary of the 
long turmoil and profitless strivings of life. 
From early youth my days had been spent in 
wild adventure and strange experiences, until, 
at the age of thirty-nine, there were few lands 
upon which I had not set foot, and scarcely any 
joy or sorrow of which I had not tasted. Among 
the first of Europeans, I had penetrated to the 
desolate shores of Lake Tanganyika; and I had 
twice made my way to those unvisited and 
impenetrable jungles which skirt the great table- 
land of the Roraima. As a soldier of fortune, 
I had served under many flags. I was with 
Jackson in the Shenandoah Valley ; and I fought 
with Chanzy in the army of the Loire. It may 
well seem strange that, after a life so exciting, 
I could give myself up to the dull routine and 
trivial interests of the West Riding hamlet. 

And yet there are excitements of the mind to 
which mere bodily peril or the exaltation of 
travel is mean and commonplace. For years I 
had devoted myself to the study of the mystic 
and hermetic philosophies, Egyptian, Indian, 
Grecian, and medieval, until out of the vast 
chaos there had dimly dawned upon me a huge 
symmetrical design ; and I seeried to grasp the 
key of that symbolism which was used by those 
learned men to screen their precious knowledge 
from the vulgar and the wicked. Gnostics and 
Neo-platonists, Chaldeans, Rosicrucians, and 
Indian Mystics, I saw and understood in which 
each played a part. To me the jargon of Para- 
celsus, the mysteries of the alchemists, and the 
visions of Swedenborg were all pregnant with 
meaning. I had deciphered the mysterious 
inscriptions of El Biram; and I knew the 
import of those strange characters which have 
been engraved by an unknown race upon the 
cliffs of Southern Turkestan. Immersed in these 
great and engrossing studies, I asked nothing 
from life save a garret for myself and for my 
books, where I might pursue my studies without 
interference or interruption. 

But even in the little moorside village I found 
that it was impossible to shake off the censor- 

‘ship of one’s fellow-mortals. When I went forth, 
the rustics would eye me askance, and mothers 
would whip up their children as I passed down 


the village street. At night, I have glanced out 
through my diamond-paned lattice to find that 
a group of foolish staring peasants had been 
craning their necks in an ecstasy of fear and 
curiosity to watch me at my solitary task. My 
landlady, too, became garrulous with a clatter 
of questions under every small pretext, and a 
hundred small ruses and wiles by which to 
tempt me to speak to her of myself and of my 
lans, All this was ill to bear ; but when at last 

heard that I was no longer to be sole lodger, 
and that a lady, a stranger, had engaged the 
other room, I felt that indeed it was time for 
one who sought the quiet and the peace of study 
to seek some more tranquil surrounding. 

In my frequent walks I had learnt to know 
well the wild and desolate region where Yorkshire 
borders on both Lancashire and Westmorland. 
From Kirkby-Malhouse I had frequently made 
my way to this lonesome wilderness, and had 
traversed it from end to end. In the gloomy 
majesty of its scenery, and the appalling stillness 
naa loneliness of its rock-strewn melancholy 
solitudes, it seemed to offer me a secure asylum 
from espionage and criticism. As it chanced, 
I had in my rambles come upon an isolated 
dwelling in the very heart of these lonely moors, 
which I at once determined should be my own. 
It was a two-roomed cottage, which had once 
belonged to some shepherd, but which had long 
been deserted, and was crumbling rapidly to 
ruin. In the winter floods, the Gaster Beck, 
which runs down Gaster Fell, where the little 
sheiling stood, had overswept its bank and torn 
away a portion of the wall. The roof, too, was 
in ill case, and the scattered slates lay thick 
amongst the grass. Yet the main shell of the 
house stood firm and true; and it was no great 
task for me to have all that was amiss set right. 
Though not rich, I could yet afford to carry out 
so modest a whim in a lordly way. There came 
slaters and masons from Kirkby-Malhouse, and 
soon the lonely cottage upon Gaster Fell was as 
strong and weather-tight as ever. 

The two rooms I laid out in a widely different 
manner—my own tastes are of a Spartan turn, 
and the outer chamber was so planned as to 
accord with them. An oil-stove by Rippingille 
of Birmingham furnished me with the means of 
cooking ; while two great bags, the one of flour, 
and the other of potatoes, made me independent 
of all supplies from without. In diet I had 
long been a Pythagorean, so that the scraggy 
long-limbed sheep which browsed upon the wiry 
grass by the Gaster Beck had little to fear from 
their new companion. A nine-gallon cask of 
oil served me as a sideboard; while a square 
table, a deal chair, and a truckle-bed completed 
the list of my domestic fittin At the head of 
my couch hung two unpainted shelves—the lower 
for my dishes and cooking utensils, the upper 
for the few portraits which took me back to the 
little that was pleasant in the long wearisome 
toiling for wealth and for pleasure which had 
marked the life I had left behind. 

If this dwelling-room of mine were plain even 
to ma its poverty was more than atoned for 
by the luxury of the chamber which was destined 
to serve me as my study. I had ever held that 
it was best for the mind to be surrounded by 
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such objects as would be in harmony with the 
studies which occupied it, and that the loftiest 
and most ethereal conditions of thought are only 
possible amid surroundings which please the eye 
and gratify the senses. The room which I had 
set apart for my mystic studies was set forth in 
a style as gloomy and majestic as the thoughts 
and aspirations with which it was to harmonise. 
Both walls and ceilings were covered with a paper 
of the richest and glossiest black, on which was 
traced a lurid and arabesque pattern of dead 
old. A black velvet curtain covered the single 
iamond-paned window ; while a thick yieldin 
carpet of the same material prevented the soun 
of my own footfall, as I paced backwards and 
forwards, from breaking the current of my 
thoughts. Along the cornice ran gold rods, from 
which depended six pictures, all of the sombre 
and imaginative caste, which chimed best with 
my fancy. Two, as 1 remember, were from the 
brush of Fuseli ; one from Noel Paton ; one from 
Gustave Doré ; two from Martin; with a little 
water-colour by the incomparable Blake. From 
the centre of the ceiling hung a single gold 
thread, so thin as to be scarce visible, but of 
great toughness. From this swung a dove of 
the same metal, with wings outstretched. The 
bird was hollow, and contained perfumed oil ; 
while a sylph-like figure, curiously fashioned 
from pink crystal, hovered over the lamp, and 
imparted a rich and soft glow to its light. A 
brazen fireplace backed with malachite, two tiger 
skins upon the carpet, a buhl table, and two 
reclining chairs in amber plush and ebony, com- 
pleted the furniture of my re study, save only 
that under the window stretched the long book- 
shelves, which contained the choicest works of 
those who have busied themselves with the 
mystery of life. 

Boehme, Swedenborg, Damton, Berto, Lacci, 
Sinnett, Hardinge, Britten, Dunlop, Amberley, 
Winwood Read, Des Mousseux, Alan Kardec, 
Lepsius, Sepher, Toldo, and the Abbé Dubois— 
these were some of those who stood marshalled 
between my oaken shelves. When the lamp was 
lit of a night and the lurid flickering light played 
over the sombre and bizarre surroundings, the 
effect was all that I could wish. Nor was it 
lessened by the howling of the wind as it swept 
over the melancholy waste around me. Here at 
last, I thought, is a back-eddy in life’s hurried 
stream, where I may lie in peace, forgetting and 
forgotten. 

And yet it was destined that ere ever I reached 
this quiet harbour I should learn that I was still 
one of humankind, and that it is an ill thing to 
strive to break the bond which binds us to our 
fellows. It was but two nights before the date 
I had fixed upon for my change of dwelling, 
when I was conscious of a bustle in the house 
beneath, with the bearing of heavy burdens up 
the creaking stair, and the harsh voice of my 
landlady, loud in welcome and protestations of 
joy. Tw time to time, amid her whirl of 
words, I could hear a gentle and softly modu- 
lated voice, which struck pecwmays upon my 
ear after the long weeks during which I had 
listened only to the rude dialect of the dalesmen. 
For an hour I could hear the dialogue beneath— 
the high voice and the low, with clatter of cu 
and clink of spoon, until, at last, a light quic 


step passed my study door, and I knew that my 
new fellow-lodger had sought her room, Already 
my fears had been fulfilled, and my studies the 
worse for her coming. I vowed in my mind that 
the second sunset should find me installed, safe 
from all such petty influences, in my sanctuary 
at Gaster Fell. 

On the morning after this incident I was up 
betimes, as is my wont; but I was surprised, on 
glancing from my window, to see that our new 
inmate was earlier still. She was walking down 
the narrow pathway which zigzags over the fell— 
a tall woman, slender, her head sunk upon her 
breast, her arms filled with a bristle of wild- 
flowers, which she had gathered in her mornin 
rambles, The white and pink of her dress, anc 
the touch of deep-red ribbon in her broad droop- 
ing hat, formed a sag dash of colour against 
the dun-tinted landscape. She was some distance 
off when I first set eyes upon her, yet I knew 
that this wandering woman could be none other 
than our arrival of last night, for there was a 
grace and refinement in her bearing which 
marked her from the dwellers of the fells. Even 
as I watched, she passed swiftly and lightly down 
the pathway, mak turning through the wicket 
gate, at the farther end of our cottage garden, 
she seated herself upon the green bank which 
faced my window, and strewing her flowers in 
front of Ler, set herself to arrange them. 

As she sat there, with the rising sun at her 
back, and the glow of morning spreading like an 
auriole round her stately and well-poised head, 
I could see that she was a woman of extra- 
ordinary personal beauty. Her face was Spanish 
rather than English in its type—oval, olive, with 
black sparkling eyes, and a sweetly sensitive 
mouth. From under the broad straw hat, two 
thick coils of blue-black hair curved down on 
either side of her graceful queenly neck. I was 
surprised, as I watched her, to see that her 
shoes and skirt bore witness to a journey rather 
than to a mere morning ramble. Her light dress 
was stained, wet, and bedraggled ; while her 
boots were thick with the yellow soil of the fells. 
Her face, too, wore a weary expression, and 
her young beauty seemed to be clouded over 
by the shadow of inward trouble. Even as I 
watched her, she burst suddenly into wild weep- 
ing, and throwing down her bundle of flowers, 
ran swiftly into the house. 

Distrait as I was, and weary of the ways of 
the world, I was conscious of a sudden pang 
of sympathy and grief as I looked upon the 
spasm of despair which seemed to convulse this 
strange and beautiful woman. I bent to my 
books, and yet my thoughts would ever turn to 
her proud clear-cut face, her weather-stained 
dress, her drooping head, and the sorrow which 
lay in each line and feature of her pensive face. 
Again and again I found myself standing at my 
casement, and glancing out to see if there were 
signs of her return. There on the green bank 
was the litter of golden gorse and purple marsh- 
mallow where she had left them; but through 
the whole morning I neither saw nor heard 
anything from her who had so suddenly aroused 
my curiosity and stirred my long-slumbering 
emotions. 

Mrs Adams, my landlady, was wont to carry 
up my frugal breakfast ; yet it was very rarely 
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that I allowed her to break the current of 
my thoughts, or to draw my mind by her 
idle chatter from weightier things. This morn- 
ing, however, for once she found me in a listen- 
ing mood, and with little prompting, proceeded 
to pour into my ears all that she knew of our 
beautiful visitor. 

‘Miss Eva Cameron be her name, sir, she 
said; ‘but who she be, or where she come 
fra, I know little more than yoursel’, Maybe 
it was the same reason that brought her to 
Kirkby-Malhouse as fetched you there yoursel’, 
sir.’ 
‘Possibly,’ said I, ignoring the covert question ; 
‘but I should hardly have thought that Kirkby- 
Malhouse was a place which offered any great 
attractions to a young lady, 

‘It’s a gay place when the fair is on,’ said 
Mrs Adams; ‘yet maybe it’s just health and 
rest as the young lady is seeking,’ 

‘Very likely, said I, stirring my coffee ; ‘and 
no doubt some friend of yours has advised her 
to seek it in your very comfortable apart- 
ments.’ 

‘Heh, sir!’ she cried, ‘there’s the wonder of 
it. The leddy has just come fra France; and 
how her folk came to learn of me is just a 
wonder, A week ago, up comes a man to my 
door—a fine man, sir, and a gentleman, as one 
could see with half an eye. “You are Mrs 
Adams,” says he. “I engage your rooms for 
Miss Cameron,” says he. “She will be here 
in a week,” says he; and then off without a 
word of terms. Last night there comes the 
young leddy hersel’—soft-spoken and downcast, 
with a touch of the French in her speech.—But 
my sakes, sir! I must away and mak’ her some 
tea, for she’ll feel lonesome-like, poor lamb, 
when she wakes under a strange roof, 


A VERY LARGE KITCHEN. 


A FEW years ago I was seated one evening in my 
hotel in an Algerian town; I was recovering 
from a fever which had left me great weakness 
and sleepless nights, for which my friendly 
French doctor had prescribed a cup of ‘bouillon’ 
before going to bed, telling me that I should sleep 
‘comme une souche.’ I had taken my landlady 
into my confidence, and she had that evening sent 
me up a bowl of a moderately hot liquid, fair in 
colour, in which specks of oil floated like satel- 
lites round planets of toasted bread. While pain- 
fully endeavouring to struggle through this treat- 
ment, I was agreeably surprised by a visit from 
my doctor, a most amiable member of the os 
always) amiable family of ‘I Medici” He con- 
gratulated me on my obedience to his orders ; 
and then, giving a look at the compound before 
me, exclaimed: ‘But what have you there! I 
never told you to follow a course of water-cure.’ 
On my explaining to him the friendly treaty with 
my hostess, under which she was to give me of 
her ‘pot-au-feu,” he remarked that what I was 
then feebly attempting to eat had probably once 
had claims to be so called, but that, from the 
amount of water that had been added, it had 
lost all right to the name. He suggested that I 
should return it to the kitchen with a request 


that it be sent up to me hot in half an hour’s 
time. ‘In the meantime, he said, ‘you will 
receive from me a small corked jar, which I will 
get from the neighbouring grocer; and you will 

issolve in your soi-disant “ pot-au-feu” a piece 
of the size of a small bean of what it contains. 
For seyeral days you will repeat this operation 
twice a day; and you will always take a cup of 
it before going to bed.’ 

On my inquiring the name of the panacea, he 
told me that it was ‘ Liebig’s Extractum Carnis ;’ 
and on my explaining my fancied dislike for all 
such preparations, he said that I should alter my 
views, adding that it was one of the few good 
things which the Germans had given us. 

I am bound to say that, in consequence, as I 
believe, of this regime, I had hours of uninter- 
rupted sleep, which had been for some time 
unknown to me. I followed the treatment for 
several days, at the end of which time I felt equal 
to enter the lists with Sandow, Samson, & Co. 
Since then, I have always carried with me in 
my travels one of the small pots of Liebig’s 
‘Extract of Meat ;’ and in many hotels, which 
shall be nameless, I have had reason to be most 
grateful to my acquaintance made in Algeria. 

Lately, I found myself at Fray Bentos, a small 
and picturesque town of South America, in the 
‘Republica Oriental del Uruguay’—‘libre y 
constituida.” I was anxious to pay a passing 
visit to this country on my way up the river 
Uruguay, into the interior, and 1 had especially 
some piscatorial projects in view. My curiosity 
with regard to the country was rewarded, for 
there is much to be seen in a delightful climate, 
and my fishing was satisfactorily accomplished. 
I am bound, however, to add that life in Fray 
Bentos leaves something to be desired, and I was 
therefore much pleased to find myself within a 
mile and a half of one of the most remarkable 
establishments I have ever visited, Liebig’s ‘Ex- 
tract of Meat’ Factory, where I was able to renew 
acquaintance with my friend under circumstances 
very different from those in which I first knew 
him in another continent. That little corked 
jar to which I have expressed my gratitude, and 
which we see advertised through the known 
world, through some millions of hands ; 
but I doubt if many persons know more of the 
history of its parentage, birth, and education than 
I did when P first paid a visit to the factory. 
I confess to having been astounded when I came 
to see the magnitude and completeness of the 
machinery brought to bear on the fabrication of 
the contents of so small and insignificant an 
object. It has occurred to me that some of the 
details which I learned may interest others in 
these days when everything is called on to explain 
its ‘raison @¢tre’ 

Some fifty years ago, Baron Justus von Liebig 
was happily inspired to make abstract scientific 
researches into the nature of meat, of which he 
gave the world of science in Germany the benefit 
in 1847; soon after which time, —s with a 
stock in trade of some five or six oxen, he made 
his ‘Extract of Meat’ in the K6nigliche Hof 
Apotheke of Munich, from which the king of 
Bavaria and some members of the royal family 
alone then derived the benefit. It was looked 
py as a medical discovery, treated as an article 
of the pharmacopeeia and sold as such, for medical 
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urposes, in the chemists’ shops of the town. The 

prive was at prohibitive forty or fift, 

und. time on, the five 

became some two or three hundred, 

and the price fell to twenty or twenty-five shill- 

ings per pound, though it was still considered 
a medical luxury. 

In 1865 the Liebig Company was formed, an 
English Company, floated chiefly by English 
capital, for which a factory and the necessary 
buildings were erected in 1867-68, on some rising 

und on the banks of the Uruguay. These 

uildings have since steadily grown, and at the 
time of writing these lines cover from seventeen 
to eighteen acres of land. The number of cattle 
slaughtered since the establishment was at first 
started has been nearly three million, of which 
the money value may be fairly estimated at some 
thirty-seven million dollars—or in English money, 
at over eight million pounds. To carry on so 
large a service requires the permanent employ- 
ment of some seven hundred persons, which 
means, when wives and children are counted, 
@ colony of nearly two thousand. A branch 
establishment exists at Antwerp for carrying out 
some of the details of this gigantic business, 
where a staff of two hundred is employed. The 
slaughtering season lasts for about seven months 
of the yor, during which one hundred and sixty 
to one hundred and eighty thousand animals are 
kille? ; and as many as twelve hundred have 
been slaughtered in a single day. In a country 
where beef is so abundant, the company have no 
great price to pay for what they purchase, albeit 
that they are ‘gourmand’ in their tastes; and 
they ask for and get all that is best of the 
four-year-old cattle in the herds which graze in 
the district. Still, there is necessarily a t 
variety in the weights of the animals of which 
the troops are composed, and so it is that an 
average price per head is paid. I 
have not the right to speak positively on this 
question, on which I have only hearsay informa- 
tion; but I am inclined to believe that in esti- 
mating the prices paid at thirteen dollars for a 
bullock and nine dollars for a cow I am not far 
wide of the mark. Assuming the dollar to be 
worth 4s. 2d., this would give the cost in English 
money of the respective animals at £2, 14s. 2d. 
and £1, 17s. 6d.; and buyers or sellers of such 
stock in Great Britain would scarcely credit their 
senses on seeing the excellence of quality which 
is sometimes to be obtained for these prices. I 
had the of seeing very large numbers 
of animals thus acquired, a venture to say that 
among them there were many for which I would 
have nodded as a buyer at Falkirk Tryst. 

The company, with the view of not being 
entirely dependent on the farmers of the sur- 
rounding country, are to a small measure their 
own growers, if I may use the expression, and 
have acquired, and are acquiring, farms on which 
their managers rear and fatten their own cattle. 
These farms, or estancias as they are called, pro- 
bably represent some thirty leagues of land ; but, 
as the figures which I have given above will show, 
the count for which the company are dependent 
on the outside vendors is a large one. Impressed 
with the importance of reducing this necessity as 
much as possible, they lose no favourable oppor- 
tunity of acquiring fresh land; but some four 


-gineers ; but into these 


hundred leagues would be probably required 
for their wants, and it may be reasonably assumed 
that the day is far distant when they will be 
landowners to such an extent. 

Furnished with an introduction to the gentle- 
man in “rm of the interests of the company, 
I was enabled in the most satisfactory manner to 
carry out my wish of visiting the factory, accom- 
panied by one of his relatives, fully competent 
and amiably willing to give me a lucid explana- 
tion of all I saw. There are of course many 
secrets of the great success which the company 
have arrived at, secrets which would doubtless 
be of value to rival inquiring chemists and en- 
had no idea of investi- 
gating, and I can only undertake to tell of what 

saw and heard. 

I was first taken through the innumerable 
workshops ; and in the first of these into which 
I was admitted I could have fancied myself in 
one of the treasure stores of Aladdin of the 
Wonderful Lamp. All was silver, or seemed so 
to be—silver lit up by furnaces; silver whirling 
through the air, in constant movement, bran- 
dished in the hands of an army of workmen ; 
silver waiting, glittering, in dark corners, till 
wanted for use. I could have believed that I 
saw before me the riches of the mines of South 
America, in waiting to provide for the silver 
currency of Europe, till reflection, and my inform- 
ant, told me that this was the tinsmith’s depét, 
where are manufactured the hundreds of thou- 
sands of pots and boxes and jars which are annu- 
ally required to hold the productions of the com- 
pany’s huge kitchen. The storerooms are equally 
wonderful. Of monster dimensions, they appa- 
rently contain all that would be required by 

nters, masons, ironsmiths, engineers, and 
painters, for the needs of a fair-sized town ; for 
the company carry on all these trades for them- 
selves, and are independent of all outside aid. 
Equally marvellous in their extent and complete- 
ness are the carpenters’ shops, the gas-works, the 
tin-box bronzing department, the ice-making, 
and the innumerable industries carried on side by 
side. Having given a general idea of the magni- 
tude of all this, the outside work of the establish- 
ment, I must give my readers as good a notion as 
I can of the proceedings required to produce 
‘Liebig’s Extract.’ 

Around the ground on which the buildings 
above mentioned stand are many enclosures, or 
‘corrals,’ for the animals which arrive from the 
various estancias, in which they are kept as long 
as may be required to enable them to rest after 
their journey, before being called into requisition 
for the wants of the establishment; when so 
wanted, they are driven, not as cattle are too fre- 
quently driven, but slowly and temperately, down 
a narrow , some four hundred yards long, 
with high walls on either side, and gates at 
intervals, which are occasionally closed, to pre- 
vent any raga oem till they arrive at the 
final enclosure, a boarded pit, into which some 
thirty animals might be put, but which is never 
full. This opens into the monster hall in which 
and its appurtenances all the operations which 
succeed the killing are carried on. The openi 
is bridged over by a beam about the height o 
an ordinary-sized animal’s head ; and on a level 
with it, on the side farthest removed from the 
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enclosure, is a stage on which stands the butcher. 
Around it is a eng. on which assistants are 
placed. One of these walks along till above the 
animals who stand below him, ‘unconscious of 
their doom, and throws a lasso over the horns of 
the nearest one. This is immediately put into 
communication with machinery below, by which 
the animal is pulled forward the short distance 
which separates him from his executioner, his 
head and horns being brought up against the 
beam above mentioned. The butcher stands with 
his knife raised above the head thus presented, 
into the back of which he makes one powerful 
well-directed thrust, long habit giving him un- 
failing facility, which cuts the spinal cord, and 
the animal falls lifeless on the sloping ground 
below. The carcase is immediately dragged on a 
trolly into the hall beyond, where it is taken 
possession of by an army of men, skinned, be- 
headed, cleaned, and cut up, in almost less time 
than it takes me to write this page; and the 
pieces thus cut up are carried off by another 
set of assistants to be hung up in a Brobding- 
nagian larder. Other animals are brought to 
their fate in rapid succession, for some six or 
seven hundred are daily killed; and this figure 
has been often increased to twelve hundred. 

The sections and joints of the animal which 
have been placed in the ‘larders’ are left hanging 
there a certain time until the operation of cook- 
ing begins. Gigantic boilers are then brought 
into use, and every part of the beast is turned 
to account ; the meat is boiled and reboiled ; the 
juice—extracted from it to the last drop by the 

ands of powerful machinery—is filtered and 
refiltered, until, in the final filter-beds, an endless 
stream of pure beef-tea flows out, filling the air 
with an aroma which would excite the envy and 
admiration of the chef of the ‘Café Anglais’ or 
any other gastronomic potentate. Everything 
here is carried on with elaborate care and cleanli- 
ness ; and on arriving in the department of the 
final — of filtration, I was ps et required 
to abandon my cigarette, which had been my 
solace through the first acts of the drama, as ‘no 
smoking allowed’ is the law'of the Medes and 
Persians in this branch ! 

The ‘ beef-tea’ thus produced—I have no better 
name to give to it—then passes through the 
operations of evaporation and condensing, from 
which a rich syrup results, which fills monster 
troughs, whence it is poured ino large tin cans. 
Here it is allowed to cool, taking the form and 
consistency of ‘Extract. The cans are then 
soldered up, packed in wooden cases, and shipped 
to the company’s depét at Antwerp. 

All the stages which the Extract has gone 
through have been so carefully superintended 
that there is every certainty of its being uniform 
in quality ; but, to make assurance doubly sure, 
on its arrival at Antwerp each tin is opened, 
some Extract is taken out, and submitted to the 
analysis of M. von Pettenkofer, or one other 
of the chemists of the establishment, who gives 
his ‘imprimatur’ to the tin before the contents 
are put into the jars of various sizes, of which 
the annual sale is over eight million. 

In order to give an idea of the sustaining 
qualities of the contents of these little jars, it 
may be well here to mention that it was shown 
to me that to produce one pound of Extract, 


forty pounds of meat are used, and this fact will 
explain the large number of cattle required for 
the company’s use. 

In another branch of the building the ox 
tongues, with which so many travellers are 
acquainted, are preserved, going through bath- 
rooms of trying temperature. These are put into 
the bronzed tins to which I have already alluded, 
and are then sent to the Antwerp depdt, where 
— labelled and shipped to all parts of the 
world. 

Elsewhere, the bones and the fat are boiled 
down, the tallow is collected, and the fat is 
refined and doubly refined. The former is 
shipped at the company’s wharfs, where two or 
three ships are always lying, and some nine or 
ten thousand pipes of it are annually sent away. 
The latter is not in sufficiently large quantities 
to make it an article of commerce for Europe ; 
but in the country and in Chili it is in great 
request for cooking purposes, and many a cook 
at home would be glad to have the assistance of 
Liebig’s ‘refined fat.’ In naming this I have 
named the last of the edible productions of the 
company so far as mankind is concerned; but 
there is probably no better food for animals than 
the meat which is produced in another large 
branch of the factory from the meat out of which 
the Extract has been made, which is dried and 
then ground down; and there are few more 
efficient fertilisers than the guano mixture of 
bones and meat. Large quantities of each of 
these preparations annually leave the company’s 
wharfs ; but the greater part is taken into the 
German market. I think it would be a gain 
to the British farmer and stock-rearer if he were 
more alive to their value. 

Of the slaughtered animals there now remain 
but the hides to mention, which are scrupulously 
cleaned and salted, and of which some one hun- 
dred and seventy thousand are annually shipped. 
In this process no waste is allowed, the cuttings 
and the sinews from the hoofs and other parts 
being sold to the manufacturers of glue. 

I have thus hastily taken my readers through 
this monster hive, in which all appear to 
working detected no drones—and of 
these workers I wish to add a few words, for it 
would, I believe, be difficult to find a band of 
workers in a foreign country better deserving of 
praise. Many nations are there represented, and 
some of those employed have been for many 
years in the omy a br service, and look on 
the firm’s interests as their own. I had a conver- 
sation with one whose duties are certainly amon 
the least agreeable of the establishment, and 
ventured to suggest that occasionally he might 
find them so; but his reply was, that each day 
made them more interesting to him, and that he 
liked his position and responsibilities better than 
ever. The theory of crystallisation, propounded 
by Stendahl (Henri Beyle) in his ?Amour, occurred 
to me, and I left him, reflecting that it was 
fortunate that he did not see with my eyes. But 
if the employed deserve to be so well spoken of, 
it appeared to me that the company are fully 
pein e of the fact, and that they do all in their 

wer to recognise zealous and loyal services. It 
is impossible to find a working colony in posses- 
sion of a larger share of comfort and, in some 
instances, I may say of luxury. 
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The Liebig Company are a long way ahead 
of all similar establishments in South America ; 
therefore I was anxious to see for myself what 
they do and how they do it. But there are 
innumerable other ‘saladeros’ throughout the 
country, in many of which good work is done ; 
and the field is open to many more, for the 
demand through the Old World for Extract of 
Meat and for tinned meats is larger than can be 
believed ; and in no country can the manufacture 
be carried on so advantageously as in South 
America. 


THE LAST KING OF YEWLE 
By P. L. McDermort. 
CHAPTER VI.—CONFIDENCE. 


Ir was ten o'clock when Richard King awoke, 
with a racking healache and a burning throat, 
the sure and retributive consequences of a night 
of excess. The physical misery of the man’s con- 
dition was not the worst of it; he had no recol- 
lection of how he got back to his hotel and to 
bed ; no recollection of the hour of his return 
or of the hours which preceded it: his memor 
of last night was, in fact, a harassing blank. It 
was in vain that he tried to collect his impres- 
sions ; his head throbbed and his throat burned, 
and further than the point at which he had sat 
down in the empty room with the ‘plunger, 
his memory failed to carry him. 

Dragging himself out of bed, he stretched out 
a shaky hand to the bell and rang. In a minute 
a knock answered at the door. He opened it, 
and saw a man-servant standing in the passage. 

‘Bring up a bottle of brandy and a few sodas,’ 
King | said ; ‘I expect a friend or two pres- 
ently. 

‘Gentleman waiting below, sir, replied the 
waiter, covertly surveying the guest with intel- 
ligent eye. 

‘All right, said King quickly. ‘Don’t tell 
him I’m just yet. I’ll ring again when I’m 
dressed. Make haste, there’s a good fellow.’ 

The man soon returned, put the tray on the 
table and retired. Richard King having helped 
himself to the brandy-and-soda, threw himself on 
his back in the bed and began to think. Faint 
gleams came to him now out of the chaos, but 
they were dim and uncertain. He recollected 
faces, but knew not whose they were. Pres- 
ently he thought of his pocket-book as a possible 
witness, for he remembered clearly enough the 
sum he had drawn from the bank. Richard 
King looked blank when he found the pocket- 
book empty, except for an ‘1.0.U.’ scrawled in 
pencil by some party whose signature was illeg- 
ible to him, and whose indebtedness was only 
ten pounds, In his bitterness of spirit he tore 
os paper up and flung the pieces in the fire- 

ace, 


The brandy mounting to his muddled brain 
gradually caused his thoughts to become more 
confused and wandering, and he had drifted 
into a condition of pitiful distress when it gave 
him relief to hear another knock at the door. 
He had forgotten about the gentleman who was 
below, and wondered who it was. The familiar 
voice of Major Saverley, asking if he were up, 
resolved his doubts. 


‘No; I haven’t turned out yet, Saverley,’ he 
answered, unlocking the door, ‘but was just 
thinking of doing so.’ 

He envied Saverley his fresh looks and clear 
eyes, and invited him to have some brandy-and- 
soda. The major poured a thimbleful of the 
spirit into a glass, added a bottle of soda water, 
and seated himself on the foot of the bed. 

‘It is bad in the morning,’ he observed, re- 
ferring to the brandy. ‘A good breakfast is 
the best preparation. You don’t go on like 
this down in the country ?” 

‘Certainly not, Saverley; ‘it’s only in London 
one falls into evil ways.’ As he spoke, he filled 
another tumbler for himself, Saverley silently 
observing the process with grave curiosity. 

‘Are you going home to-day?’ the visitor 
asked. 

‘Yes, I suppose so, I have nothing to keep 
me in town.’ 

There was silence for a while. Saverley had 
plainly come to speak about something connected 
with the previous night; and Richard King, 
fearful of what might have happened, shran 
from broaching the topic. Few men in his pros- 
trated condition are courageous, though it is often 
the case that there has been nothing to fear. 
He tried to fortify himself with more of the 
drink. 

‘Don’t take any more,’ advised Saverley ; ‘have 
a cold bath and a good breakfast and it will pull 
you together.—When are you starting ?” 

‘Oh, any hour; it’s only three hours’ run,— 
What are you doing to-day ?’ 

‘That was a terrible mistake you made last 
night, King,’ said the major, ignoring the ques- 
tion, ‘in taking that insipid-looking Frenchman 
for the plunger. Why, not a man in the club 
would sit down single-handed with Duloc; and 
the worst was, the mischief was done before 
people began to come in. I heard all about it 
when I arrived.’ 

‘Then you were not there before I left?’ asked 
King uneasily. 

‘No; they had taken you away half an hour 
before I came.—How much did you lose ?’ 

‘I haven’t the least idea—a thousand or so, I 
suppose ; that was all the money I had with 
me. 


It was not so bad, after all, was Richard King’s 
reflection. It certainly was not pleasant to lose a 
thousand pounds at one sitting, but it might 
have been much more. If it had not been for 
the money he had lost on that horse, he would 
have borne it with equanimity. He would have 
to pay that out of Agnes King’s money ; but 
then, he would hurry on the marriage, and she 
should never know. 

Saverley’s next words caused him to start up 
in the in a sitting posture: ‘I was sorry to 
hear that you lost a great deal more than a 
thousand, King. You paid them with cheques.’ 

Richard King was sobered now, and began to 
remember something of it. He remembered 
signing cheques. e asked Saverley to hand 
him his coat, in the breast-pocket of which was 
the cheque-book. Examining the counterfoils 
with fearful eyes, the amount he had lost in 
these few hours’ mad play utterly dismayed him. 
He had drawn four cheques—two to M. Duloc, 
one to a Captain Briggs, and one toa Mr J. 8. 
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Lance. He had no recollection of the latter two;} Agnes could have seen the alarm caused to 


but the sum-total of his losings, including the 
thousand which he had had in cash, was eight 
thousand three hundred and fifty pounds. 

He mentioned the amount to Saverley, who 
emitted a long low whistle. ‘Stiftish that, my 
boy, along with the eleven thou. lost on “ Influ- 
enza.” Well, you can afford it; but it will do 
you good. Some men I know have paid from 
three to five times as much for their experience. 
I’m awfully sorry, all the same.’ 

Richard King lay back on the pillow for 
several minutes with his hand on his eyes. 
Agnes King’s money was all i except a few 
hundred pounds. He himself had none. Two 
or three months ago the prospect of a rent-roll 
of four thousand a year was a prospect of opu- 
lence; but how poor it seemed now! With the 
changes to which he had committed himself at 
the Hall, and other schemes of self-indulgence 
which he had been anticipating on the strength 
of Agnes King’s fortune, he felt his need of a 
large sum of ready-money as something almost 
desperate. At all events, the estate was free 
from encumbrance, and he could borrow on 
mortgage. 

‘Have you anything — on your hands 
at present, Saverley?’ he asked by-and-by. ‘I 
mean, could you come down and stay with me 
for a bit? It’s rather dull; but I have a good 
billiard table, and it may not be much of a 
bore.’ 

Major Saverley had no pressing engagements, 
and had, besides, one or two good reasons for 
being glad of the invitation, a shortness of cash 
being one of them. But he made some show of 
hesitation, all the same. 

‘The fact is, Saverley, I’ll be awfully grateful 


for your society until I shake off the effects of | 


this. I have no one at all down there.’ 

‘Very well, King; I’ll come,’ said Saverley. 
—‘Turn out now like a man, and have a. bath 
and breakfast; and while you are doing so, I’ll 
drive round to my rooms and get my _ port- 
manteau.’ { 

‘Then we will start as soon as you return; and 
you might, while you are on the way, cash a 
cheque for me at my banker's. 
a shilling.’ 

Major Saverley took the —_ which Richard 
King filled in and signed, and went away. In 
about an hour and a half he returned, and found 
King sitting in the coffee-room, after breakfast, 
reading a morning paper. 

‘Ha!’ he exclaimed cheerfully, ‘that’s better 
now.— When does your train start ?’ 

‘In twenty minutes, from Waterloo, said King 
rising, ‘so we have not much time to lose. I 
will just pay my bill.’ 

They arrived at Yewle early in the afternoon ; 
and after luncheon, the rest of the day was spent 
in going over the mansion and park for the 
gratification of Major Saverley. One part of the 
park Richard King avoided—that which adjoined 
the vicarage. He had not the moral courage to 
go there, and certainly did not intend to intro- 

uce his friend Major Saverley. For three days 
after his return from London, Mrs King and 
Agnes did not see him. 

On the fourth morning a note was brought to 

him from Agnes King, which is given below. If 


I haven’t got | 


Richard King by her letter, she would have been 
greatly astonished. 


Dear Mr Kine—Mr Warwick, from Sou- 
chester, who used to be my father’s solicitor, 
came to see us yesterday; and my mother men- 
tioned to him the various proposals you so kindly 
made about investing the money for me. Mr 
Warwick said he was in a position to place the 
money on an excellent mortgage which would 
bring in eight hundred pounds a year of income. 
I was very glad to avail pated of the oppor- 
tunity of relieving you of the trouble of looking 
after this matter, and Mr Warwick has accord- 
ingly been instructed to invest the money for 
me. Iam sure you will be glad to be rid of the 
7 of disposing of it. I daresay Mr Warwick 
will write to you.—Believe me yours truly, 

Kine. 


‘It will never do to let this thing go on, he 
reflected, drawing a deep respiration. ‘I can 
manage the women well enough; but if the 
lawyer gets into it’—— 

But the lawyer was ‘into it, as he found from 
a communication which Mr Warwick sent him in 
the course of the day. And the money was all 

one, every penny! What was to be done? 

ichard King saw only one course open to him: 
he must mortgage Yewle. Yet even in that 
desperate necessity he shrank from going to the 
solicitor, Mr Rintoul, on such an errand, so soon 
after succeeding to the estate. If this lawyer 
Warwick had not come upon the scene, Richard 
King could have managed matters very well 
until Agnes was his wife, after which all would 
have been well for him. Now, if he could not 

rsuade her to recall the instructions to Mr 
Varwick and fix an early day for the marriage, 
he must borrow money on the security of the 
property. 

Richard King was a very close man, as a rule 
confiding his thoughts to no one, and never 
having an intimate friend. But he was in a 
difficulty now in which the advice of a friend 
would be of value. Should he confide in Major 
Saverley? Saverley was a man of the world, 
and as such would be a useful adviser; but 
King’s ruling instinct of distrust held him back 
from opening his embarrassments to this friend. 

He decided first to go over to the vicarage. 
Agnes King was at the window reading a letter— 
not a letter addressed to herself, but to her 
mother—from Francis Gray, when she saw him 
approaching. She put the letter away, and 
received him with just enough colour in her face 
to give him pleasure. 

Holding her hand until she drew it away, he 
took a chair near her and at once said; ‘1 was 
glad to receive your note about the money, 
Agnes, and I have had one from Mr Warwick 
also. Your wishes shall be carried out; but, 
oddly enough, I was just thinking of borrowing 
that money from you myself,’ 

The girl opened her eyes wide. ‘But you 
don’t want money ?’ she said, with surprise. 

‘Not for myself—no; it is for the estate I 
want it. I have brought an experienced friend 


down from London, who has been looking over 
the place, and he strongly advises me to borrow 
twenty or thirty thousand to improve the pro- 
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perty, which would more than repay the outlay 
in a short time.’ 

‘I shall be glad if you borrow my money, 
then,’ said Agnes. ‘You had better see Mr 
Warwick about it. I am sure he will be 
pleased.’ 

This was not exactly what Richard King 
wanted, It was his object to avoid having to 
account for Agnes King’s money, rather than to 
give a mortgage on the estate for it. 

‘I have been hoping, Agnes,’ he said tenderly, 
‘that we might be in a position to arrange these 
matters without the intervention of lawyers. Do 
you know, since Mr Warwick has come upon 
the scene, I have felt that he is standing between 

ou and me. And oh, Agnes, Agnes! you little 
now how I want you, darling. I have so 
many schemes in my head in regard to the 
house, and the estate, and the church, and the 
grounds ; but I cannot get up resolution enough 
to do anything until I have you with me!’ 

She was deeply distressed. She knew how 
anxious her mother was that she should become 
Richard King’s wife, and he was an ardent wooer, 
whom, without good cause, it was hard to refuse. 
All this Agnes felt the force of ; but when it 
came toa crisis, she was unable to say ‘yes’ all 
at once ; she was unable to resist a secret craving 
for more time. So she pleaded with him again 
for a little more delay, and of course he had to 
grant her prayer, although he did so with much 
secret chagrin. 

The confidence with Major Saverley took place 
after dinner that evening, and it was a remark- 
able one. Unconsciously drawn by Major Sav- 
erley, Richard King related the circumstances 
connected with the death of the late master of 
Yewle, and the disappearance of the body before 
the inquest could be held. He also described 
the terms of the will. 

‘You don’t think Rowan er is alive, then ? 
The thing would seem possible, said Major 
Saverley, a little maliciously. 

‘There is no doubt of his being dead. And, 
to my mind, there is just as little doubt that 
his death was not a natural one. The secret 
removal of the body the night before the inquest 
makes it certain there was foul play.’ 

‘Do you suspect any person ?’ 

Richard King rose and paced uneasily to and 
fro, thinking whether it would not be better to 
trust this man with everything, now that he 
knew so much, 

‘It has been a grievous burden to me,’ he said 
at length ; ‘and the burden, I feel, would be the 
lighter for being shared. I believe you could be 
trusted with anything.’ 

‘As you like, King. I never invite any man’s 
= nor accept it unless I wish to serve 

im. 

‘Listen, then. The reason I have been anxious 
to make Agnes King my wife is to ward sus- 
picion off aed her father. He was at Yewle 
that night his brother was murdered, havin 
come here direct from Portland. His wife an 
daughter saw him; others, I believe, saw him.’ 

‘And you think ’—— 

‘I am only afraid. What would a jury say? 
At the first hint of his having been here, the 
unfortunate man would be hunted all over the 
country. I want to avert suspicion from him— 


to publicly show my faith in him—by making 
his daughter my wife.’ 

‘That is very noble of you, King. I under- 
stand it all now ; you may fully trust me.’ 

The major that night sat on the side of his 
bed, thinking. He inferred more than he had 
been told in words. Richard King had spent 
his cousin’s money, and was in difficulties 
thereby ; he believed her father had murdered 
his own brother, and he wanted to marry the 
daughter to shield the father; with the same 
view, doubtless, he had done his best to find the 
body in order to make clear that it was murder. 
The major shook his head, and resolved to return 
to London, 


When Richard King, on the death of Rowan, 
assumed the mastership of Yewle, Francis Gray’s 
decision to leave the place was immediately 
taken, and as quickly carried out, He knew 
he was not acceptable in any way to Richard 
King ; and even if it were otherwise, that which 
he had witnessed in the vicarage garden was 
sufficient in itself to drive him away. 

After blankly staring the great solitude of 
London in the face for a few days, Gray be- 
thought him of the only person he knew, even 
slightly, and resolved to go to him, This was 
Mr Rintoul, the solicitor. 

Mr Rintoul had a very long conversation with 
him about matters at Youk, Gray had no 
hesitation in telling the solicitor everything he 
knew. 

‘There is some mystery at the bottom of all 
this, Mr Gray. Poor Charles King’s mind is 
unhinged, I have no doubt; but that he should 
kill his brother—is such a thing possible ?’ 

‘I could no more believe it than that he 
forged the cheque,’ answered Gray. ‘But if 
he was condemned for the one, it is equally 
probable he might be condemned for the other— 
if accused,’ 

‘Richard King seems resolute that some one 
shall be accused, to jndge from the efforts he 
is making to discover the a Have you 
a | idea at all as to what has 
it 

‘Not the faintest. Only for what Dr Hayle 
told me, I should almost be disposed to share 
the belief of old Stokes.’ 

‘The conclusion would seem to be inevitable 
that the murderer removed the body to avoid 
the disclosures of an inquest; and if so, the 
question arises, how did he get in? He must 
have had assistance. It is a terrible thing that 
Charles King should have been about the place 
that night. One is afraid to move, not knowing 
what might happen. I suppose it is certain 
Stokes kept the be of the study in his posses- 
sion 

‘Absolutely certain, I should say. There must 
have been a duplicate.’ 

‘Well, well ; I hope Richard King’s quest for 
the body will fail, for I greatly distrust that 
man’s motives. I am sorry to hear that he 
occupies such a footing at the vicarage; if I 
had any influence there, I would advise them 
not to allow him into the house. His mother 
will not live with him at Yewle.’ 

‘That is singular, said Gray with surprise. 

‘But the fact, all the same,’ was the dry 
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A PLACE OF TOMBS. 


response.—‘ Well, now, about yourself, what do 
you propose doing ?” 

‘I hardly know, I am so ignorant of London.’ 

‘Leave me your address, and perhaps I may 
hear of something to suit you.—Morley’s Hotel? 
I think you would be better in private lodgings, 
Mr Gray.’ 

To this Francis Gray agreed, and Mr Rintoul 
gave him the address of a house in Brompton. 

The solicitor’s good offices proved very for- 
tunate for Gray. He not only obtained most 
eligible lodgings, but in the course of a week 
was offered the post of private secretary to a 
City gentleman who occupied himself largely 
with social and benevolent movements, and 
whose residence was within ten minutes’ walk 
of Francis Gray’s lodgings. One other young 
man lived in the house, and a pleasant friend- 
ship sprang up between the two. The second 
lodger, by name Seymour, was cashier in a 
bank, and a gentleman; and before long it 
seemed indeed as if fate had thrown the two 
together. 

One Sunday afternoon, as they were walking 
in Kensington Gardens, Gray happened to make 
an allusion to Yewle and the death of his friend 
Rowan King. Seymour turned quickly and 
inquired : ‘Do you remember the forgery case, 
in which a clergyman was convicted ?” 

‘I remember it very well—it has never been 
out of my thoughts.’ 

‘How very odd! It was I who received the 
two cheques across the counter from Mr King. 
I was abroad at the time of the trial, and only 
knew the result on my return home.—And do 
you know,’ he added abruptly, ‘strong as the 
evidence seems to have been, I have never 
been able to cor ‘ince myself that Charles King 
forged the second cheque. The motive was so 
unaccountable : he did not want the money,’ 

Gray was thinking for a minute or two, and 
then laid his hand on the other’s arm. ‘Let 
us sit down,’ he said, ‘and go over that again.’ 

They seated themselves on a garden seat 
beneath a tree. ' 

‘Do you remember, Seymour, whether any- 
thing in his looks or manner struck you, when 
he came to the bank with the second cheque ?’ 

‘One or two things struck me, though I did 
not think of them till afterwards. His eyes 
were shifty, and avoided me, and he seemed 
hurried in his manner. Another thing there 
was, too—he wore a different coat and hat. In 
the morning he was dressed in a coat of material 
they call “diagonal,” and wore a low felt hat, 
as clergymen usually do; but when he came 
the second time, he wore a silk hat and a coat 
of broadcloth. If the charge had not been made 
against him afterwards, I should not have recol- 
lected these details.’ 

‘They were rather singular,’ observed Gray. 
‘I have never seen Charles King in a tall hat. 
The broadcloth I can say nothing about, for I 


] took no particular notice of the materials of his 


clothes,’ 

Me his wife and daughter live down there 
sti 

‘Yes, they are still at the vicarage.’ 

Francis Gray had ar written to Mrs King 
once since leaving Yewle, to tell her of the 
appointment he had obtained; but for two or 


three days after this conversation he thought 
a good deal over another letter. But he was 
deterred from writing freely by the fear that 
Mrs King would show the letter to Richard 
King, in whom she placed so much trust. He 
did write a long letter at last, for the most part 
full of recollections of Yewle and inquiries 
about themselves ; and only at the end did he 
add a somewhat dim assurance that he had not 
yet given up the hope of clearing the vicar’s 
name. This was the letter which Agnes was 
reading that evening when Richard King came 
to the vicarage after his visit to London. 


A PLACE OF TOMBS. 


OnLy a week past mid-April, yet it is high 
summer in Canton—the sun, after an unwonted 
two months’ holiday, having thought fit to sud- 
denly bestir himself. There is grumbling anent 
thermometer and mosquitoes as we dawdle over 
the breakfast-table, loth to leave the shade of the 
veranda and the cool greenness of ‘Shameen.’ 
The European settlement with its — houses in 
their gardens and turfy vistas under tall banyans, 
separated only by a narrow canal from the maze 
of streets, is a marvellous contrast to the din and 
bustle of the city. 

At last the prospect of the ‘White Cloud’ 
mountains prevails ; we summon up courage, and 
saunter over the grass to the water where our 
roomy, covered boat is waiting. The tide being in 
our favour, four Chinese rowers take us swiftly 
down the yellow ‘Pearl River ;’ a breeze comes 
pleasantly through the white jalousies, lulling one 
of our party to sleep notwithstanding the endless 
fascination of the river-life. It has been described 
many times; but there is something always new 
in the vast crowd of boats where, in the space of 
a few feet, generations are born, live, and die. 
Every species of craft throngs the rapid current : 
the simple ‘dugout ;’ the smart sampan, decorated 
with coloured prints and gay matting; long 
passenger-boats propelled by men turning a stern- 
wheel ; ‘slipper-boats,’ cargo-boats, salt-boats, 
‘flower-boats’ (which for euphony’s sake may be 
called floating cafés chantants), and great tawny- 
sailed junks. A collision seems imminent every 
moment, but it never occurs. Placid babies gaze 
at you from their mother’s back as she plies her 
oar; ducks and chickens keep up a perpetual 
chorus; all shout at the top of their voices till 
the wide water-way is a very babel ; but the boat- 
people seem on good terms with each other, and 
are a healthy contented race. 

After an hour we turn up a canal and land 
atthe city limit. We scramble up the slippery 
steps, following a gentleman bearing a bamboo, 
from which swing two cats in cages, that animal 
being highly appreciated in China, and make our 
way through a narrow street with quaint red 
ra dangling overhead, and evil-smelling 
‘chow’ shops on either hand, where fragments 
of pork, vegetables, decaying fish, and cakes of 
appalling aspect tempt the customer. In an open 
space our chairs are waiting—no one can be 
energetic with the shade temperature over eighty 
—and off we start in single file, our bearers going 
at a short trot despite the unevenness of the 
road. They grunt and groan and shout to each 
other continually: ‘A bridge!” ‘All right.’ 
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‘Slippery ground!’ ‘Yes.’ ‘All right. ‘A large 
pud Te! j "Yee? ‘All right ;’ and so on, according 
to the obstacle encountered. 

In front, four or five miles away, rise the ‘White 
Cloud’ Mountains to the height of eleven hundred 
feet, their fine outline clear against the sky, blue 
shadows sleeping in the gullies. The plain below 
gives a fair idea of the interior of China and its 
painstaking cultivation, a peaceful country with 
every available inch turned to account. 

We pass by fishponds where a man is sorting 
fish out of a hand-net; farmhouses, the women 
coming to their doors to gaze at the ‘white 
barbarian ;’ through rice-fields where the path is 
so narrow that the chair hangs above a depth of 
watery ooze. Here and there among the newly 
turned fields is a patch of vivid green—rice-plants 
awaiting transplantation ; a crop of trefoil; or 
lotus with their exquisite leaves, each plant grow- 
ing alone in wet mud. The Celestials are lotus- 
eaters ; but the food has lost its virtue since the 
days of Ulysses, for the ‘heathen Chinee’ takes 
opium when he wants to dream. 

The road winds on through sparse bamboo 
plantations, past hedges in fresh ne green, 
starred with jessamine and tiny white wild-roses ; 
and all along the way, on every scrap of rising 
ground are—graves! those of poor people for 
the most part, whose relations cannot afford a 
granite slab, and only a sod of turf shows some one 
lies below, some one who has worked out his life’s 
story among the toiling millions, who has joined 
the great majority, and so become an object of 
reverence to his countrymen. For their dead the 
Chinese choose the best and fairest places ; they 
visit the graves each year; and now, just after 
the ‘tomb-sweeping’ festival, from every sod and 
from every headstone flutters a paper charm. 

We meet many country people bearing pro- 
duce to the city: a chirping brood of chickens, 
or yellow ducklings, two or three pigs dangling 
helplessly in bamboo baskets—eggs, vegetables ; 
oad worshippers with bundles of mock-money to 
be burnt at the graves, that so the spirit may 
have wherewithal for a comfortable existence in 
the land of shades; or a roasted pig and cakes 
to be spiritually partaken of by the departed, 
and actually by the survivors. We are near the 
mountains now; the road grows greener; a thread 
of water has worn for itself a baby caiion, its red 
sides clothed with ferns, new pink-tinged fronds 
just uncurled. Above, little wild-flowers in the 
grass, ground ivy and yellow cistus, give a look of 
home. 

A crowd of accost us with the eternal 
‘Cumshaw, cumshaw,’ some of them lepers, dis- 
tressing objects, whom we gladly leave behind. . 

As we reach the outlying spurs, the mountain- 
top sinks out of sight behind the lower hills, and 
we are amidst a world of tombs, ‘a nation under- 

round!’ For centuries, Canton has carried its 
ead to this sacred soil, and for miles they lie 
thick as at Kensal Green. The poor stone slabs 
beside grand fanffly burying-places of hewn 
granite, curved like a horseshoe, the grandest con- 
sisting of three horseshoes, one beyond the other. 
The origin of this figure is lost in antiquity. ‘It 
has been so always,’ the priests tell us. ‘It is 
good,’ they say; and when a death occurs, they 
send for the fortune-teller, who predicts a lucky 
day for the burial, and going out to the hill-side, 


chooses a lucky spot. They are crowded together, 
hundreds, thousands of tombs, up to the ver 
summit of the mountains, some ornamented wit 
tall granite pillars, others with fantastic stone 
lions, all alike decked with paper charms. 

Our coolies “regen a moment, then begin to 
ascend, long flights of rough granite steps forming 
the path ; and we climb to where a stream comes 
tumbling down a shady gorge with trees hanging 
on its ferny banks, where stands our goal, a 
Tauist temple, dedicated to the Genius of the 
glen. Passing various uncouth images, degenera- 
tions of pure nature-worship, we mount the 
wooden steps to the guest-chamber, and there— 
what a view! All about us the leaves wave and 
rustle, framing the triangular picture of which 
our gorge forms the base ; below us stretches the 
wide fertile country, the river such a mere thread 
that junks seem sailing through fields; a tall 
pagoda rises skywards, and line upon line of blue 
misty hills. The breeze blows fresh and cool up 
the valley; a luxurious meal is on the table; we 
are vulgarly hungry. 

After tiffin we sit and talk about everything to 
the music of leaves ; no drawback to our content- 
ment save the painful uprightness of the wooden 
chairs ; and when the sun grows low, those who 
are not too lazy wander farther up the mountain 
for a wider view. 

Everywhere the dead are lying in the peaceful 
silence, waiting, waiting, even as we, who with all 
our boasted wisdom can only trust ‘that what 
will come and sha!l come must come well.’ The 
shadows lengthen ; it is time to turn homewards. 
We go down to the old refrain while evening steals 
over the land, and the moon rising, lights us up 
the river. 


DOLLY. 
A WESTERN SKETCH. 


Dotty and he were friends. How or why the 
friendship was first struck up is unknown. But 
this much is certain, that the first advances must 
have come from Dolly herself. For a friend- 
ship of any kind, much less a friendship with 
a chubby, dimpled little maiden was not much 
in Jim’s line. 

There was nothing attractive about Jim—quite 
the reverse. A great hulking fellow, with a 
sullen face and evil eyes, who, young as he 
was, had dipped more freely into life’s book 
than is well for any man to dip. And Jim 
had not come out of the ordeal unsoiled. It 
was a rough place, that little Western mining 
camp in which he worked—a rough place, full 
of rough men, with whom, moreover, he was 
no favourite. 

‘I calc’late,’ said Judge Remis, who was taking 
his ease outside after a hard day’s work, and 
blowing in a gentle, meditative sort of way the 
curling smoke from his pipe—‘I cale’late that a 
more thorough-paced young scoundrel than that 
Jim don’t walk the earth—darned if he do!’ 

This sentiment, as fully embodying the views 
of the camp, was received with nods of assent. 
‘And yet,’ said the Judge, taking the pipe from 
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his mouth, the better to enforce the remark, 
‘Dolly there seems sort o’ struck with him.’ 

‘That’s so,’ said Big Ben thoughtfully. 

The camp uttered a growl or two of protest. 
What did Dolly see in him? was what the 
camp wanted to know—a question more easily 
asked than answered. 

Pretty baby Dolly! with her dimpled face 
and brown eyes—darling baby Dolly ! the God- 
given bit of childhood which was blossoming 
in the midst of that band of wild, hard-living, 
hard-drinking fellows, not one of whom at his 
wildest and worst would have done aught to 
harm her. 

‘Jest look at ’em, said the Judge, raising 
himself up on his elbow from the soft grass. 

The men followed his gaze ; and about twenty 
yards away, appearing over the prairie ridge, 
they saw the two: Dolly seated on Jim’s beauti- 
ful horse, Red Mustang, one of Jim’s strong 
arms thrown protectingly around her ; the other 
carrying her basket of berries, full to an extent 
that showed that Dolly’s chubby little hands 
had never gathered them alone. 

Dolly herself was regarding the luscious fruit 
admiringly. ‘Daddy’ll yike ’em, Dim, won’t he ?’ 
they heard her remark. 

‘Well!’ said Jim savagely, ‘seein’ as it % 
Daddy, I’ve no doubt he will. Daddy’s ready 
for most all he can get.’ 

There was a sufficient amount of truth in the 
statement to cause a smothered laugh of amuse- 
ment amongst the listeners, in which Daddy, 
otherwise the Judge, good-humouredly joined. 

Dolly did not laugh ; instead, her brown eyes 
grew troubled. Jim’s remark had savoured of 
disloyalty to Daddy, and loyalty to Daddy was 
_ of Dolly’s simple creed. Suddenly she 

rightened. ‘So am I,’ she announced. 

‘Are yer, now?’ asked Jim. 

‘Iss, said Dolly. ‘Aren’t you ?’ 

Jim made no reply. Catching sight of the 
spectators, he lifted Dolly and the berries roughly 
to the ground, and went on his way in his 
customary moody silence. i 

Dolly, apparently quite used to such treat- 
ment from her strange friend, picked up her 
_— and trotted contentedly to her father’s 
side. 

‘Who’ve you been with, Dolly? said Big Ben, 
catching her up in his arms and tossing her 
to the sky. 

‘Dim,’ said Dolly from Ben’s shoulder. 

The men laughed. 

‘Well, I am surprised,’ said Big Ben _loftil 
—‘a little gell like you taking up with suc 
as him. I wonder at you, Dolly.’ 

For answer, Dolly buried her hands in Big 
Ben’s curls, laughing gleefully. Whereupon a 
glorious game of romps ensued. 

However, it so happened that Jim was to 
give a practical answer to Dolly’s question as 
to whether he was ready for all he could get, 
by committing a theft—a daring theft, and by 
no means his first, although for the first time 
discovered. 

‘Caught red-handed,’ said Big Ben, his hand 
tightening ominously on his heavy stock-whip. 

he camp was soon ablaze with the news, 
and from every side there flocked angry fierce- 


eyed men. They made short work of such 
sinners in those days. A few yards of rope 
and the nearest tree used to settle the business 
effectually. A man might gamble or swear or 
use his pistol as freely as he pleased, but in 
such a community, theft was necessarily the 
unpardonable crime, 

‘To the right about !’ said Big Ben sternly. 

Jim scowled at him. He did not ask for 
mercy, knowing that it would be useless, He 
would have been the last to offer it in such 
a case himself. 

Suddenly, attracted by the tumult, appeared 
Dolly, looking out at the world from her great 
sun-bonnet. 

‘Run away!’ said the Judge sharply; ‘this 
ere ain’t no place for little gells,’ 

Dolly was an obedient little soul, and in an 
ordinary case would have obeyed. But baby 
as she was, something of the significance of the 
scene came home to her: Jim standing alone 
amidst that ring of cruel faces. 

She gazed pitifully at him. 

‘Go away, Dolly,’ said Big Ben; ‘you’ve 
nothing to do with ie, He’s a thief.’ 

Dolly’s eyes sought Jim’s for a denial. 

As he met them with his own reckless defiant 
ones, a something else flashed into them, and 
then and there 7. uttered a downright lie: 
‘Don’t you believe ’em, Dolly; I ain’t nothing 
of the sort.” And, half involuntarily, he threw 
a wistful glance at Big Ben. 

Spite of his roughness, Big Ben must have 
had a soft spot somewhere, for, bending down 
to Dolly, he said gently : ‘There, you see, Dolly, 
I must have been mistook. This ’ere fellow, 
instead of being a thief, is a wirtuous youth, 
a innicent angel, in fact—Now, run away.’ 

So Dolly departed, satisfied. 

After she left, silence and hesitation fell upon 
the men. The little scene had touched them. 
After a whispered consultation, the Judge, step- 
ping forward, cut the cord round Jim's wrist, 
saying curtly: ‘Here, you young scoundrel, 
we’ll let you off this time. But clear out of 
this ; we don’t want no thieves here.’ 

Without a word, Jim turned on his_ heel. 
Some men would have left the place at once; 
Jim was made of different stuff. Expelled from 
the camp, he built himself a cabin on the out- 
skirts, not trying to live the disgrace down, 
but enduring it with the dogged obstinacy which 
was part of his nature. The miners, even Bi 
Ben, ignored him completely ; for Ben, for al 
that instant of softness, had certain rugged fibres 
of pride about him which led him to treat a 
thief with merciless justice. 

The effects of this ‘severely letting-alone’ 
system were not very apparent, which was no 
doubt the reason of its being carried on so 
long. If Jim had only shown a proper spirit 
of penitence, he would Fes: been forgiven. But, 
except that he was a trifle surlier, he went on 
his way pretty much as before, even Dolly being 
treated in public with savage silence. But as 
she was not alienated, there is reason to suppose 
that he mended his manners when they were 
alone together. For together they still were at 
times ; and although muttered protests went up 
from the camp on such occasions, not a man 
but had manliness enough to refrain from making 
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Dolly part of Jim’s punishment. So she and 
‘Dim’ and Red Mustang had many a fine scamper 
reg over the prairie. 

ut there came a time when Jim and Red 
Mustang between them were to do a fine work 
—a time when a sudden danger loomed out, 
and Jim rose to it like the brave man that 
he was—when with clenched teeth he subdued 
the demon within him, and proved that on occa- 
sion he was ready—not for all he could get, 
but to give up all that he had. For a savage 
‘whoop’ rang out one night on the unsuspect- 
ing camp. Men knew what it was, and sprang 
to their feet with a snarl of rage. Rifle in 
hand they rushed out. ; 

‘Injin,’ said the Judge, coolly loading his rifle ; 
and in the moonlight gleamed the dusky painted 
figures. There was little love lost between Injin 
and white man. The ‘man-and-a-brother’ theory 
had not been propounded on either side. It 
was war to the knife on both. ‘Steady! boys, 
steady!’ said the Judge, to whom such scenes 
were by no means new. ‘Ready there? Now 
—at ’em 

And ‘at ’em’ it was. Down swung the 
muskets, out flashed the shot, and with a look 
that was not good to see upon their faces, 
the boys began their work—sharp work— 
butchery. The savages swarmed into the camp 
only to be cut down. It was soon over. But 
the Indians had fought bravely, and, old tried 
hand as he was, an uneasy light had leapt to 
the Judge’s eye. ‘It was a close shave,’ he 
muttered, wiping the great drops of sweat from 
his brow as he watched the fleeing band—‘a 
close shave. A little more, and’—— The pause 
was suggestive. 

The day was already breaking when the Judge 
turned in home. ‘Hope the little lass hasn’t 
been scared, he thought; and involuntarily, a 
queer tender gleam passed over the weather- 
beaten face as he thought of his ‘little lass.’ 

‘Dolly !’ he said, opening the cabin door.— 
There was no answer.—‘ Dolly !’ and then again 
a little quicker ‘ Dolly !’ 

Again that night the men were aroused by 
a cry—an awful cry, wrung from a strong man 
in pain; and when they hurried forward, it 
was to find the Judge with the fashion of his 
face all changed, pointing to the empty cabin, 
on whose floor shone the gleam of a tomahawk. 
That and the confusion of the place told its 
tale all too plainly: Dolly had been carried off 
by the Indians ! 

And not a man amongst them but shuddered ; 
for Indian revenge is a very horrible thing at 
its best, and the pitiful helplessness of a little 
child would have no weight with a Blackfoot 
warrior on the war-path, especially if the child’s 
people had defeated his own. 

In the dazed silence, Jim stepped forward— 
Jim, with his shoulders well squared, and a 
resolute look on his face. He eyed the grou 
rather scornfully. ‘Going to stop here all 
day?’ he asked. ‘Bein’ as this is just the 
right time to give your horses a rest! I’m 
off!’ And so he was, he and Red Mustang 
together, racing over the plain. But not 
before he had seized the Judge’s hand in a 
fierce grip, saying with a totally unexpected 
catch in his voice: ‘Jedge, if I can, I’ll bring 


her back.’ Not much, but it meant a great 
deal. 


Thoroughly roused, the rest followed his ex- 
ample—not one hung back. All that fleet horses 
and brave hearts could do would be done for 
the little one. 

I used to think Red Mustang the finest horse 
in the world, and never wondered at Jim’s pride 
in her. A beautiful creature she was, indeed, 
and, what was more to the purpose, swift and 
strong. She had been peculiarly vicious, and 
Jim had broken her in himself. I was present 
at that breaking-in, and, boy as I was, I remember 
to this day my feeling of admiration as Jim 
quietly mounted her. 

‘He’s a blessed young scamp,’ said a man 
near me in involuntary delight ; ‘but, by Jove! 
he can ride !’ 

So he could. Red Mustang exerted all her 
powers—which were by no means slight—in 
the way of bucking, rearing, shying, kicking, 
and plunging, to no ry a With his feet well 
in the stirrups and a firm grip of her sides, 
Jim stuck on, sparing neither whip nor spur, 
and making the lash curl round her in a wa 
that I thought then, and still think, was brutal. 
But when, all trembling, she bowed her beautiful 
head, and with the dark fires of her eye owned 
him master, he flung away the whip and never 
used it again. That was just Jim. 

But after the first memorable tussle, when 
it had been so emphatically decided whose will 
was to be obeyed, master and horse came to 
a very good understanding. Red Mustang's affec- 
tion, indeed, had something patuetic in it, and 
the fact that she showed the reverse to every 
one else certainly did not lessen Jim’s for her. 

Over the prairie the little cavalcade started, 
Red Mustang, with that easy swinging stride 
of hers, taking the lead, and keeping it. But 
Jim pulled her up sharply as there came a trium- 
phant shout from behind : ‘ Here’s the trail !’ 

Riding up, Jim looked at it with his keen 
a ‘That’s no trail!’ he said contemptu- 
ously, 

Now, the rest of the men having stated that 
it was the trail, and being at least as well able 
to judge as Jim, did not receive his remark 
in the pleasantest spirit. 

‘It are the trail,’ said Daryl Dash, in a quietly 
conclusive way, as if that settled it. 

‘But it aren’t!’ said Jim squarely. 

Now Daryl Dash was one of the most trusted 
hands in the camp, and being backed by Big Ben, 
the rest naturally took his side. 

‘This ain’t no time for foolin’’ they said very 
sternly. ‘Here’s the trail, plain as can be; 
and we’re goin’ to follow it up. 

‘I’m not foolin’, retorted Jim with a kind 
of desperate earnestness. ‘That trail’s too plain 
for Injins to have left, unless they done it a’ 
purpose. I can find the trail right enough if 
you let me. Trust me, boys.’ 

My poor Jim! As a man sows so shall he reap. 
What had he done, in all his reckless, dissolute 
life, to be trusted now? He was not trusted ; 
nay, more; he was left, half mad with anger 
and despair, to find his trail alone. 

‘Take it, or leave it,’ the men had said as 
they galloped off upon their trail. 

way in the east the sun was touching the sky 
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with red-gold light. Great crimson bars flecked 


all, it must be without his weight on her 


with orange, gleamed out broadly, and then | back 


melted into the softer harmony around, and 
before one knew it, the whole shining mass 
united and out flashed the sun. But before it 
did that, Jim had made up his mind to do a 
very risky thing—to rescue Dolly single-handed. 
Who else was there to do it?’ The others had 
ridden away in a direction which was every 
ie taking them farther away from the right 
track. 

‘My God!’ he said wildly. Was it a prayer 
from those rough lips?—a prayer which the 
Good Shepherd heard and answered? For 
Jim played a hero’s part that day. He found 
the trail, For the sun glinting downwards, 
caught the light of a small pink object on the 
brushwood, and rested there lovingly. Nothing 
much—just the torn string from a little child's 
sun-bonnet. But at the sight Jim broke into a 
suppressed whistle of triumph, and raced Red 
Mustang forward as she had never been raced 
before. I never like to think about that ride. 
Enough, the Red Mustang responded loyally to the 
situation, From ‘noon to dewy eve’ she carried 
Jim steadily. But when, trembling, foam-flecked, 
aud parched with thirst, he stopped*her as the 
Indian camp loomed in sight, he knew that 
his work was cut out, 

‘Quiet! old lass! quiet!’ he said, cautiously 
dismounting and patting her with a look on 
his face that few but Dolly or Red Mustang 
had ever seen there. 

The gallant beast seemed to understand, and 
suppressing a whinny, rubbed her nose wistfully 
against the caressing hand. 

Half gliding, half creeping forward, Jim took 
in the situation at a glance. The Indians had 
evidently only just stopped, and were hastily 
improvising a sort of camp. But unsuspicious 
as they were of being followed so soon, Jim 
knew that this first careless bustle of arrival 
would not last long, but that sentries would 
be set to guard against any approach, Suddenly 
his blood thrilled; for there before him, not 
a dozen yards away, lay Dolly reposing on an 
old blanket in the healthy sleep of childhood. 

It was a foolish thing to do, perhaps, con- 
sidering the state Red Mustang was in; but 
then Jim was desperate. How ‘he crawled for- 
ward, seized Dolly, and got back with her to 
Red Mustang unperceived, he could never have 
told himself. But get back with her he did, 
and in a flash the three were off. 

‘Dim!’ said Dolly, clinging in blissful content 
to the rough red-shirted arms. 

‘Ay, Jim answered, glancing down at her 
as he tightened Red Mustang’s girth ; ‘you go 
to Dolly.’ 

So Dolly’s little brown head nestled down, 
and Jim and Red Mustang made what speed 
they could, which was not a very great speed, 
although there came sounds from behind which 
made the mare tear forward and turned Jim 
white. The Indians were in pursuit ! 

Mile by mile, hour after hour, that fearful 
race went on. ‘The rugged line of hills which 
marked the camp were in sight now. But could 
Red Mustang hold out? She was already trem- 
bling ominously, and Jim knew that the time 
was come, If she were to reach the camp at 


ack, 
‘Dolly !’ he said with a shake which made 
Dolly open her sleepy eyes. ‘I want you to do 
somethin’ for me,’ he went on persuasively; 
‘I want to get down here, I’ve—l’ve—a par- 
tic’ler reason for wanting to get down here’— 
and the arm holding Dolly as gently as a woman’s 
kept her head turned well forward. ‘Red Mus- 
tang’ll take you to the camp all right, if you’ll 
be a brave little gell and go alone.’ 
P ‘Oh!’ and Dolly’s frightened clutch was very 
rm. 

‘Will you, Dolly?’ said Jim feverishly. ‘Dolly! 
Dolly! Little lass! Will you? For me.’ 

‘Iss, Dim,’ said Dolly with quivering lips. 

Dismounting, Jim hentaned her swiftly and 
firmly to the saddle, and gave Red Mustang 
the word. ‘Good-bye, Dolly ;’ and Jim’s mous- 
tache brushed the rosy lips. 

‘ Dood-bye, Dim,’ said Dolly. 

Red Mustang whinnied uneasily. 
master had told her to go, and she went. 

‘She’ll do it,” said Jim with a great sigh 
of relief. 

The Indians were very close now. 

In a curious, concentrated kind of way, Jim 
ome at the plain, which the moonlight was 
indling into peaceful beauty. Then, with an 
ugly light in his eye, he drew out his bowie- 
knife and turned to face what was before him. 


But her 


‘Whoso giveth a cup of cold water to one of 
these little ones, he giveth it unto me’ And 
Jim had given more than that—he had given 
his life ; for the next day Big Ben and the rest 
found him on the plain—scalped. 


CURIOSITIES IN SHOE-LEATHER. 


THE sandal, which was the first foot-protector, 
was followed by shoes left open at the toes. 
These were in turn succeeded by wooden shoes, 
and subsequently by others, so pointed and turned 
up that they were known as ‘piked’ shoes. 
This caprice of fashion was copied from France, 
where shoes were worn ‘tipped on the snouts 
with thin horns half a foot long’ The rage 
for these pikes became of such an extravagant 
nature that it had to be put down by statute, 
and broad-toed footyear then came into vogue. 
This last fashion ran so much to the opposite 
extreme as to impede walking, so royal proclama- 
tions prohibited any one wearing shoes ‘ broader 
at the toe than six inches.’ 

Boots were first made of leather, and after- 
wards of iron and brass for war purposes, 
as we know from the ‘brazen-booted Greeks,’ 
Boots were much used in ancient as in modern 
times for riding and walking. Sometimes they 
were of such a clumsy kind that any movement 
in them must have been both ungraceful and 
difficult. A pair of soldier’s boots, which were 
found ina cupboard of an ancient building in 
Surrey, are described as weighing about ten 

ounds each, They were made of the thickest 
bide, lined and padded, with very thick soles, 
and large rowelled spurs attached by steel chains. 
It is said that Charles XII. of Sweden wore boots 
of a similar kind ; and it is not so long since 
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our forefathers were hampered with remarkably 
solid and heavy footgear. 

To the Celestials no relics are more valuable 
than the boots that have been worn by a 
magistrate. If he resigns and leaves the city, 
we are told a crowd accompanies him from his 


residence to the gates, where his boots are drawn 


off with great ceremony, to be preserved in the 
hall of justice. This is the more easy to believe 


when we remember that John Chinaman is rather | 
ceremonious on occasion with respect to wearing © 


his own boots. In his belief that there is 
nothing like oll boots, the heathen Chinee is 


not peculiar. Relic-hunters have discovered that | 


—hidden away for the most part in the family 
museums of our great houses—there are boots 
and shoes treasured for their age, or valued for 
their historical associations. 
able boots and antique shoes threatens to become 


the rage amongst some ladies of title. Let us_ 


hope they will not forget to include as a curiosity 
the high-heeled boot of modern times. 
In Dresden there is said to be on view a 


number of boots, shoes, and slippers, once worn 


by emperors, kings, queens, and princes, which 
should be of much interest to relic-hunters and 
shoe-collectors. A citizen of New York is said 
to have in his possession a shoe and a sandal 
which were worn by Queen Elizabeth more than 
three hundred years ago. The shoe is in a 
wonderful state of preservation. Americans who 
show such a weakness for royalty may be 
interested to learn that from the latest accounts 
one of our Princesses has in her wardrobe a 
couple of pair of shoes to match every dress, and 
a lot of coloured Russia-leather, morocco, and 
black shoes, 

As well provided with footgear would seem 
to be a member of the peerage whose hobby is 
to have an extensive assortment of boots. Ever 
day of the year has its own special pair, whic 
is worn for the day, and then placed upon the 
trees that belong to it until its turn comes round 
again. It is easy to believe that this strange 


whim necessitates the employment of a valet, | 


whose work consists entirely in polishing and 
generally attending to the multitudinous foot- 
coverings of his master. 

A curiosity in the way of shoes is one which 
belonged to Louis XIV., said to be preserved 
in a palace in Venice. On its heel, we are told, 
the Dutch painter Vanloo portrayed a battle- 
scene with wonderful neatness of execution for 
so large a subject on so small a scale. An 
interesting addition to collections of such curi- 
osities would be the lady’s shoes which, it is 
said, were recently worn at a ball in Paris. In 
the leather near the toe of each was inserted a 
watch. 

An amusing calculation has been made that 
the powdered shoe-leather worn from off the 
soles of foot- ngers on streets and pavements 
in London alone would amount to about a ton 
of shoe-making materials per day. It is not so 
absurd to imagine that some day these waste 
particles may be utilised, when we hear that 
vast quantities of old shoes are ground by mills 
into fine dust, which is mixed with india-rubber, 
subjected to a great pressure, coloured, and sold 
cheap as natural leather, for which it probably 
makes a sorry substitute. 


Collecting remark- | 


Boots and shoes that have retired from business 
through decrepitude may come in handy in still 
more strange ways. In passing under some trees, 

/a gentleman’s notice was attracted by an old 
' boot fastened to a branch. As he approached it, 
a bird flew out. On examination, the boot was 
found to contain a nestful of young birds, 

From an Italian source it is reported that on 
the death of a poor old cobbler, when his 
relatives appeared on the scene to claim the 
succession, they were carrying all that was of 
any value away, when some one noticed an old 
shoe hanging on a nail above their heads. It 
was hauled down more in jest than earnest, 
when behold! it turned out to be hard and 
heavy ; and on a closer inspection the shoe was 
found to contain a sum of fifty thousand francs 
in gold and_ bank-notes. ruly, strange 
banking-place and lucky find. 

Boots and shoes have been used by sailors to 
drink rum out of and to bale boats. But surely 
the most extraordinary use ever made of a 
shoe—since the old woman of nursery-rhyme 
fame lived in one—was the following. dwarf- 
son of French peasants was so small that at 
his birth a doll’s wardrobe had to do duty for 
linen on the occasion. At his christening, his 
mother thought he was far too small to carry 
on the arm, so she made him a little bed in 
her own wooden shoe, and in this way carried 
him to church, The same wooden shoe after- 
wards served him for a cradle till he was six 
months old. Further, we are told that when 
the child learned to walk, and the village cobbler 
was ordered to make him a pair of shoes, he 
found the task so difficult that he had to give 
it up, and no wonder, for at six years old the 
dwarf was only twenty-two inches high, and 
weighed eight pounds, 


DOROTHY. 


Dororny is debonair ; 
Little count hath she or care ; 
All her gold is in her hair. 


And the freshness of the Spring 
Round this old world seems to cling 
When you hear her laugh or sing. 


On her sunny way she goes ; 
Much she wonders —little knows 
Love’s as yet a folded rose. 


All her smiles in dimples die ; 
Glad is she, nor knows she why 
Just to live is ecstasy ! 


Lightly lie the chains, methinks, 
That have daisies for their links ; 
Youth’s the fount where Pleasure drinks. 


Dorothy is debonair ; 
Little count hath she or care, 
Sunshine in her heart and hair. 
M. Hepperwick Browne. 
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